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or the W.G.) than is the case in Anglo-Saxon, 
and the same is true of Old Norse with refer- 
ence to Old Saxon. A glance at the percent- 
ages for text identical vowels shows us that 
the Heliand (36 per cent.) actually has a higher 
percentage than either Beowulf (24 per cent.) 
or the Edda (22 per cent.). We might, there- 
fore, assume this to he due to the fact that the 
Old Saxon vowels were less liable to phonetic 
change than either the Anglo-Saxon or Old 
Norse vowels. At any rate, this is a very im- 
portant factor in connection with the per- 
centage of text identical vowels. The author's 
assumption with regard to oral transmission 
may be entirely invalidated by these two other 
factors ; namely, that of time and that of the 
phonetic peculiarities of the individual dialects. 

It is to be regretted that the author's inves- 
tigations in Old Norse were not more extensive, 
since the paucity of material examined in that 
dialect would hardly justify a comparison with 
either Beowulf or the Heliand. The total num- 
ber of lines examined in Old Norse is only 635, 
as compared with 1,379 in the Heliand, and 
the whole (3,182 lines) of Beowulf. 

Omissions of lines which should occur under 
two heads are quite frequent. If a line should 
occur under two heads, the omission of this line 
under one head will not affect the percentage 
in question, inasmuch as the line must then be 
both added and subtracted from the total num- 
ber of lines. But such an omission mars the 
form of the author's work and lessens the con- 
fidence in his general exactness. The following 
omissions have been noted: 

Lines occurring under two heads, recorded 
under one head but omitted under another 
head: 

Btowulf. I. Eecorded in lb but omitted in 
Illb : 11. 2248, 2498, 3049, 3135. 

Heliand. I. Eecorded in lb but omitted in 
IIIb:l. 297. 

\>rymsJcv&ia. I. Eecorded in la but omitted 
in Ilia: 11. 6,1; 6,3; 9,1; 10,1; 13,2; 20,2; 
26,1; 26,3; 29,5. 

Misprints are very rare throughout the work. 
Only the following has been noted: Heliand 
(p. 68), 1. 261, i<i o<a a<a should read 
i<i e<a a<a. — On page 75 the author has 



classified 1. 15,4 of the HyndluljoS under Ilia. 
This line reads as follows : 
olu ok q'Uu dtjdn sunu (<5<o o'<oi a<a), 
which obviously does not show identical vowels 
in all members when traced back but only in 
two members (including the Hauptstab) and 
should, therefore, be classified under Illb. 

The results of the author's investigations 
tend to strengthen considerably the vowel-iden- 
tity theory. In all texts examined the high 
percentage of vowels both identical in the text 
and when traced back, as well as the high per- 
centage of approximately identical vowels, could 
hardly be the result of mere accident. It is 
to be regretted that the author's use of terms 
has been so inexact and loose. His methods of 
deriving percentages could also have been made 
clearer. But the work has involved an enor- 
mous amount of labor and we may feel grate- 
ful to the author for having undertaken such a 
laborious task. Keek's theory of vowel iden- 
tity has not been established, but it has at least 
been tried and in so far as it has been applied 
it has done all that was expected of it. 

Albert Mobey Sturtevant. 
Kansas University. 



FEENCH TEXT BOOKS 

Eugenie Grandet oy Honore de Balzac, abridged 
and edited with introduction, notes, and vo- 
cabulary, by A. G. H. Spiers. Boston, 
Heath, 1914. xv + 236 pp. 

Tartarin de Taraseon par Alphonse Daudet, 
with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by 
Barry Cerf. Boston, Ginn, 1914. xxx + 
204 pp. 

Chez Nous, A French First Beader, with prac- 
tical hints on syntax and idiom, by Henri 
Charles-Edouard David. New York, Holt, 
1914. ix + 393 pp. 

Our enterprising publishers and editors con- 
tinue adding new French texts to the already 
considerable stock on hand with a zeal that is 
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commendable, since the quantity does not seem 
to interfere with the quality of the output. It 
is even a matter for congratulation that the 
editions of late years show a marked improve- 
ment over their predecessors of pioneer days. 
In his introduction, Mr. Spiers gives the 
main facts of the author's career together with 
an estimate of his character and talent which 
is on the whole fair. One or two statements 
might, however, be challenged on the score of 
accuracy or completeness. Thus, when Faguet 
is quoted to the effect that Balzac's men and 
women "have the characters that suit their 
stations and their temperaments, the habits of 
their characters, the ideas of their habits, the 
speech of their ideas, and the acts of their 
speech," we have only part of the critic's judg- 
ment, and an exaggerated idea of the perfection 
of the novelist's art. Not all the character 
studies of the Gomedie humaine attain the de- 
gree of excellence possessed by the outstanding 
creations. Balzac was unsurpassedly great in 
depicting elemental natures, overwhelming pas- 
sions, commonplace people, and their surround- 
ings. For this reason, the protagonists of his 
stories, chosen because of some dominant trait 
or passion, are as a rule superior to his subor- 
dinate personages. Where surroundings, edu- 
cation, occupation or necessity give the initial 
impulse a chance to exercise its activities to 
the fullest extent (Grandet, Goriot, Pons), the 
author is in his element, and the picture as- 
sumes grandiose proportions in its terrible real- 
ity. Where, on the other hand, circumstances 
are less favorable for the complete development 
of the innate forces, where angles have to be 
softened, and tones subdued, the result is far 
less satisfactory. The flower of society, male 
or female, he has not well portrayed. To quote 
the editor's authority, " les personnages de pure 
fantaisie et de la fantaisie la plus puerile heur- 
tent dans ses ouvrages les personnages d'une 
v6rit6 absolue." (Faguet, Balzac, in Etudes 
sur le dix-neuvieme siecle, p. 438.) The con- 
versations of refined people are characterized as 
stupid, and Parisians behave as "charretiers en 
liesse" (Ibid., p. 414). His grandes dames, 
his young ladies of good society, his great ar- 



tists are often falsely drawn. He is true to 
life in delineating "les gens de basse ou de 
moyenne classe", but "pour les hommes des 
classes superieures . . . son information est 
trop restreinte, sa vue trop courte ou son in- 
duction trop hasardeuse" (Ibid., p. 426). In 
the novel under consideration, the least well- 
drawn personages are Charles, the aristocratic 
Madame d'Aubrion and her daughter, who all 
are in some respects shockingly unreal, at any 
rate untypical of the better French society. 

Further, can it be truly said that Moliere be- 
comes often tragical? In Georges Dandin, le 
Misanthrope, Don Juan, le Malade imaginaire, 
there is no doubt an undercurrent of serious- 
ness, or even sadness and pessimism, but they 
remain comedies nevertheless, and the element 
of fun is predominant. The most one can say 
is que ce serait a faire pleurer si ce n'etait si 
drole. Satirical comedy feeds on vice and 
foible, and in as far as these can be considered 
as life's tragedies, in just so far may we speak 
of tragedy where Moliere is concerned. Viewed 
philosophically, they lend to laughter rather 
than to tears. 

The notes and vocabulary are accurate and 
to the point. Irrelevant matters have been gen- 
erally avoided, the editor's object being to elu- 
cidate the text with the fewest possible words. 
This desire for brevity has led him occasionally 
to resort to the use of American slang of a 
questionable kind. Besides being open to ob- 
jections on the part of Englishmen who might 
wish to use an otherwise good edition, the prac- 
tice is of doubtful propriety also for the reason 
that American students are only too partial to 
such nnliterary short cuts. Faisons les raises 
(23.6) is correctly translated by ' let us put up 
the stakes'. There was hardly need to add 
' ante up ' which is poker slang, the ante being 
different from the general mise. If a familiar 
term were thought useful, why not say ' let us 
come in', which is generally understood and 
is the exact equivalent of the French expres- 
sion. Totre serviteur (33.3), implying refusal 
of a request or proposal, is adequately rendered ; 
but the editor adduces the Americanisms ' noth- 
ing doing ' (why not nothin' doin' ?) and ' good 
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night '. Would it not have heen more appro- 
priate simply to instance the perfectly good 
' excuse me ', or ' I beg to be excused ', which 
stand a better chance of being of a less ephem- 
eral character? This objectionable 'nothing 
doing ' is used again, together with ' no go ' to 
translate bernique (105.6) which means 'it's 
all off' or 'all up' as the case may be. On 
page 111, note 3, fichtre! is rendered by 'gosh 
hang it ! ', as choice as the other specimens 
quoted. Fichtre! ('the deuce', 'the dickens', 
' upon my word ') is used by cultured French- 
men with about the same force as didble or ma 
parole d'honneur, but 'gosh hang it!' can 
hardly claim the same social privilege either in 
America or in England. Even ' gee ! ' is called 
in for illustration (103.4), regardless of the 
probability that ten years hence such expletives 
will appear quite puzzling to the studious 
youths. In view of the above, one wonders 
why the editor did not translate je les ai tons 
attrapes (64.4) by 'I fooled them all', which 
seems, despite its triviality, to strike the right 
shade more exactly than 'I've got ahead of 
them all.' 

The following further suggestions are offered 
for what they may be worth : 

6, 1. 21. Attention should be called to the 
fact that pour qu'Us le fournissent de legumes 
means habitual providing, not implied in the 
otherwise synonymous pour qu'ils lui fournis- 
sent des legumes. — About chaises, 6.5, it is 
stated that there are no pews in Catholic 
churches, a rule to which there are many ex- 
ceptions. But notables like the Grandets have 
their own upholstered chairs for the care and 
placing of which they pay a yearly rental in- 
stead of the weekly two sous. — 7, 1. 16. A note 
should certainly explain that cinq pieds, Gran- 
def s height, means in reality ten centimeters 
more than five feet, the French foot measuring 
0. m 324, the English only 0. m 304. This makes 
him a man of medium height. — 23.2. neuffe- 
s-heures is not, I imagine, meant as "an imi- 
tation of the uneducated speech which inserts 
an s by analogy with the voiced spirant in deux, 
trots, six, dix, and onze heures ", for in that case 
Balzac would have written neuve-z-heures, or 
something to that effect. It is, I believe, rather 



intended as a wretched pun, still occasionally 
heard, namely, neuf soeurs. — 37, 1. 18. Elle 
avait une tete enorme. The vocabulary renders 
enorme by ' enormous ', which is not quite the 
same here. Eugenie could not have resembled 
the Venus of Milo with an enormous head. — 
37.6. le lointain des lacs tranquilles is too 
freely translated by 'the calm distant lakes'. 
The French means that the horizon is distant, 
while the lakes may be lying at the beholder's 
feet. — 60.1. litanies might well be rendered 
here by ' rigmarole '. — 62.4. pleure comme une 
Madeleine, que c'est une vraie benediction. Two 
points may be noted here. Mr. Spiers trans- 
lates que c'est une vraie benediction by ' it does 
one good to see it'. But that idea is not con- 
tained in benediction as used in the present 
instance, the notion of blessing being far from 
the maid's mind. The expression means sim- 
ply 'abundantly', 'to overflowing'. A man 
who is beaten mercilessly might say les coups 
tombaient dru que c'etait une vraie benediction. 
As to the connective que said to be loose and 
" used thus only in slovenly speech ", I feel in- 
clined to think that the condemnation is un- 
duly harsh. To be sure, it is not considered 
exactly elegant to omit tellement, a telles en- 
seignes, etc., in such a phrase, yet, in every- 
day conversation, this omission is tolerated; 
e. g., Us se disputaient que c'etait une honte, a 
perfectly acceptable sentence. — 82.7. I'insu- 
laire, 'the islander'. The note suggests: per- 
haps a Britisher. It is really hard to know 
what Balzac did mean. Insulaire is also a 
slang term for concierge, and it is as conceiv- 
able that the elegant Charles had borrowed a 
sum of money from his janitor to pay a gam- 
bling debt as that he should have left the city 
without first settling what is generally consid- 
ered une dette d'honneur. — 91, 1. 6. le prime- 
v&re. It might be noted that this masculine is 
archaic and now rarely used, while la primevkre, 
'primrose', is, of course, common. — 92, 1. 16. 
fuyardes journees is rather unusual for fuyantes 
or fugitives journees. — 103, 11. 6-7. Tu n'as 
jamais tant parle. Cependant tu n'as pas 
mange de pain tremp'e dans du vin, je pense. 
In none of the editions (Berthon, Bergeron, 
Spiers) have I found mention of the evident 
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reference to Moliere's Medecin malgre lui where 
Sganarelle prescribes bread soaked in wine as 
a cure for the pretended muteness of his pa- 
tient. At the same time it is doubtful that the 
idea was original with the dramatist and it is 
probable that long before his day the French 
had discovered que le vin delie la langue. — 
107, 11. 23-27. Either Grandet or Balzac is 
off on his figures, for it is hard to see how 6,000 
francs could bring in annually 400 francs even 
if the government 3 per cent could be bought 
at 60. — Grouillent, 108, 1. 5, is translated in 
the vocabulary by 'stir', 'bestir/ Is not the 
English 'grub' the exact equivalent etymolo- 
gically and semasiologically ? — 127.1. The 
form timere is explained as "perhaps due to 
the analogy of petit pere" ; the explanation is 
correct, and children pronounce tipire and 
timhre. There is, however, no need of looking 
for a possible connection with mon petit, a 
masculine term of endearment which, the edi- 
tor states, the French frequently apply to an 
essentially feminine being; for it should be 
stated that this is about as elegant as the Eng- 
lish "old sport" applied to a girl. Historic- 
ally, timere antedates by far the objectionable 
mon petit. — 131, 1. 24. G'est dit, c'est dit, 
s'ecria Grandet en prenant la main de sa file 
et y frappant avec la sienne. It should be 
stated that this striking in the hand signifies 
the sealing of a bargain. — 142.4. The Dreux- 
Breze family was well known to the public 
about the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but the story of how they came by the 
second part of their name is surely of less in- 
terest than the circumstance that one of them 
who, as master of ceremonies under Louis XVI, 
conveyed to the Third Estate the King's order 
to disband, drew from Mirabeau the ringing 
reply: "Allez dire a votre maitre que nous 
sommes ici par la volonte du peuple et que 
nous n'en sortirons que par la force des baion- 
nettes". — 147.1. manage de convenance is 
made sufficiently clear by 'marriage of con- 
venience ' : the additional explanation ' of suit- 
ability' may be confusing, for such matches 
are frequently very unsuitable. — 157, 1. 21. 
Nous nous poussons deja. Se pousser is cor- 



rectly translated in 156.1 by 'help one an- 
other '. Here, however, it is used by Bonf ons 
ironically with the meaning 'push out'. 

Vocabulary and notes lack fortune liquide 
(4, 1. 1), cheveux-de-Venus (119, 1. 32), and 
cerner (138, 1. 13). Metairie (4, 1. 7) trans- 
lated by ' farm ', and often loosely so used, is, 
strictly speaking, a farm worked on shares. 1 



Tartarin de Tarascon is firstly the foremost 
French specimen of sustained humor in the 
nineteenth century, secondly an admirable sam- 
ple of what might be termed an aimdble 
causerie, and thirdly, together with the Lettres 
de mon moulin, the best product of one of 
Daudetfs characteristic moods. 

The editor has brought all this out in his 
introduction, which is a sympathetic and, for 
the purpose, sufficiently comprehensive study 
of the author and his writings. It is therefore 
all the more astonishing that precisely in a 
book of the nature of Tartarin, Mr. Cerf should 
make the statement: " Sadness is the prevail- 
ing tone of his work, the sort of sadness that 
proceeds from pity. Where sadness does not 
dominate Daudet, irony takes its place." And 
yet Daudet has been so often compared to 
Dickens that to do so again would be common- 
place. If Mr. Cerf tactfully and wisely re- 
frains from making that comparison, he should 
not, however, overlook the literary kinship, and 
call Daudet an out-and-out pessimist. In his 
works tears and smiles mingle as they do in 
life itself, wherefore he is the true realist and 
one of the most satisfying of all modern fiction 
writers. It is true that there is tragedy in 
many of his stories, as there is in those of Dick- 
ens, but in spite of this one cannot help feel- 
ing that beneath it all there is the kindly 
optimism of the man, perhaps sobered by age 
or suffering, but real nevertheless. 

The vocabulary is complete and accurate. 
The explanatory apparatus looks somewhat 

'Misprints: 4, 1. 29. menaient. — 29, 1. 7. tiendras. 
—135, 1. 31. fut.— 138, 1. 32. veut.— 154, 1. 21. galant. 
The following pages contain each, one or more words 
with dropped or broken type: 67, 79, 88, 90, 94, 118, 
131, 137, 139, 193. 
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formidable, and one wonders whether the class 
of readers for whom the edition is intended 
will have the time or the inclination to consult 
it all, for to do so would inevitably interfere 
with the enjoyment of the story. Some pages 
of thirty-two and thirty-three lines contain as 
many as eighteen notes. One might well ques- 
tion the propriety of putting a masterpiece of 
the worth of Tartarin in the hands of students 
who are in need of all this help. Whatever 
opinion one may hold on that point, certain it 
is that much of what appears as notes might 
have been relegated to the vocabulary, where 
it could be consulted more conveniently if 
needed. Some might well have been omitted 
altogether. Items like 5.3 me dvrez-wous, ' you 
(reader) will say to me (author)'. 5.7 en pleine 
campaghe, ' into the open country ', 3.19 midi, 
' midday ', ' noon ', ' South ', ' Latin medio, 
dies ', 7.18 les lui faire chanter, ' to make him 
sing them ', faire chanter a Tartarin, ' to make 
T. sing ', ' to make him sing ', 51.14 en se le- 
vant, 'as she rose', 91.16 monta encore, 
' ascended still higher ' — to quote only a few — 
are of doubtful usefulness among the notes, 
which they make unnecessarily bulky. The 
chief concern of the editor has evidently been, 
not merely to solve difficulties, but to leave 
nothing unexplained. The foregoing remark is 
intended less as a criticism for Mr. Cerf, who 
has done his work with the most painstaking 
care, than as an advice to young colleagues who 
contemplate editing texts, and who should re- 
member that an annotated edition is not a 
poney. How well the present editor has ac- 
quitted himself of his task is proven by the 
careful way he has cleared up geographic, eth- 
nographic, and dialectic matters, all of which 
means a considerable amount of labor. And 
all of it is good. Since, however, the average 
American student does not know what a league 
is, it might have been well to state that the 
word lieue, 4.8, is now generally used to desig- 
nate an hour's walk (in France four kilo- 
meters, in Belgium five) ; that a receveur de 
Venregistrement also collects certain taxes, and 
not merely registers deeds; that the French 
word club, 7.21, was used in revolutionary 



times to designate a society which was by no 
means interested in sport, and that the un- 
grammatical t in «' fitais-tHnvisible, 6.24, is 
not inserted to avoid hiatus, but merely 
through analogy with the third person. The 
populace is not necessarily averse to hiatus, and 
will say unhesitatingly: J'tfai pa encore vu 
aujourd'hui. Incidentally such a mistake is 
called a pataques. A warren rabbit, 10.13, is 
rather known in English-speaking countries by 
the name of wild rabbit. A salade russe, 56.22, 
served with a twenty-five-cent dinner in the 
Latin Quarter, contains no fish, but merely 
beans, carrots, cauliflower and perhaps some 
other vegetable. The word rentier, translated 
in the vocabulary by ' capitalist ', ' gentleman ', 
is indeed difficult to render. The English use 
the term 'gentleman of leisure'; the Ameri- 
cans, ' man living on his income ', ' retired ', etc. 
Printing and proof-reading have been done 
most carefully: only one misprint has been 
noted : 2, 1. 5, arbos for arbor; the same in the 
note. 



Mr. David's Header was inspired by Mr. 
Allen's German Readers Herein and Daheim, 
but these were, as the author tells us in his 
preface, "the starting-point rather than the 
models " of Chez Nous. A casual perusal soon 
convinces us that such must indeed have been 
the case, for Chez Nous is French to the core, 
and good French at that. It is made up of a 
number of sketches, stories, songs, fables, dia- 
logues, and even a " Piece a grand spectacle en 
2 actes et 6 tableaux avec un prologue." A 
considerable amount of it is autobiographical, 
the author having drawn extensively on his 
reminiscences of Paris school days. This lends 
a remarkable freshness and life to this very 
original reader. A number of childish songs, 
popular all over France, " Au clair de la lune ", 
"Nous n'irons plus au bois", "Fais dodo 
Nicolas ", " Frere Jacques ", etc., are included, 
together with their melodies, and piano accom- 
paniments. The Eeader is also supplied with 
copious helps for learner and teacher. Besides 
a complete vocabulary, there is a chapter en- 
titled "Expressions", in which the idiomatic 
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phrases contained in each piece are noted and 
arranged for study or review, a chapter of ques- 
tions, a considerable body of notes, a section on 
conditional sentences, one on the use of the 
subjunctive, three pages on the use of the in- 
definite pronoun on, thirty-seven pages on the 
use of the various prepositions, and eight on 
the infinitive after the verb. The parts dealing 
with grammar and idiom are all based on the 
text, which furnishes the necessary illustra- 
tive examples. In other words, the text is used 
to give what amounts to a complete course in 
grammar and syntax, scattered in notes and 
appendices. The foregoing is sufficient to show 
that the author's claim to produce "not only 
a reader, but at the same time a drill-book and 
a reference book " is well substantiated. From 
the nature of the reading material it is evi- 
dently intended for very young pupils, but it 
could equally well serve the needs of students 
who prepare for the teaching profession. They 
alone could make profitable use of the very ex- 
tensive pedagogical apparatus that accompanies 
the reading matter. The grammatical part is 
often worded in a far too scientific and some- 
times vague manner to be within the grasp of 
the childish mind. Even more mature students 
and teachers will need to consult a grammar in 
order to complete the general and partial state- 
ments of the author. Space forbids going into 
a detailed discussion; but, to mention only the 
treatment of the subjunctive, it seems to me to 
be lacking in clearness and simplicity. Begin- 
ners, even of a more advanced age, need three 
or four definite rules : First, subjunctive after 
verbs of volition and emotion; second, after 
impersonal expressions not implying truth, cer- 
tainty or probability; third, after conjunctive 
expressions; fourth, in relative, so-called char- 
acteristic clauses, where there is doubt, and 
after le premier, le seul, etc. Such rules stick 
in the learner's mind. The most important ex- 
ceptions should of course be indicated with the 
rules, which can be completed at a later stage. 
By making the numerous divisions Mr. David 
adopts, noun clauses, adjective clauses, adverb 
clauses, each with three, four, or even seven 
subdivisions, the matter becomes a bugbear to 



young pupils, and the result is apt to be dis- 
appointing. In all other respects the book is 
first-rate, and may be safely recommended. 
The material execution, printing, proof-read- 
ing, binding, is of the best. 

J. L. BOHGERHOFF. 
Western Reserve University. 



Selections from Mesonero Bomanos. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by 
George Tyler Northup. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, 1913. 12mo., pp. 
xxiv + 188 (Text 1-81). Portrait. 

The Spanish essay of manners is a distinctive 
product. However much it may owe to De 
Jouy or Les Francois peints par eux-memes, it 
has a flavor of the soil when it gets into the 
hands of the genial Mesonero, the sarcastic 
Larra, or the Andalusian Estebanez Calderon. 
Professor Northup has taken the first step to- 
ward opening this field to the American student 
in his selections from Mesonero Bomanos. The 
work is scholarly, — satisfactory in every par- 
ticular. While the reviewer cannot speak from 
the view-point of one who has put his victim to 
the supreme test of class-room use, he may 
essay the welcome task of giving an account of 
impressions gained from reading the book be- 
fore us. 

Larra's style may be more vigorous, and Este- 
banez, in a sense, more " Spanish," but we 
feel readier sympathy for Mr. Northup's task 
as editor of Mesonero than we should have felt 
if he had limited himself to either of the other 
costumbristas. Genial, wholesome, patriotic, 
broad of view, hopeful, — these characteristics 
come spontaneously to the mind of one who has 
read the Recollections of a Septuagenarian, of 
whom our editor has given his readers a pleas- 
ing and accurate account in his introduction, 
accompanied by a well-known portrait. We see 
him as boy, soldier, author, patriot, reformer, 
doing "more for the material and intellectual 
development of Madrid than any other Span- 



